security blamed for 


dearth of drug dealers 


by Max Wallace 

Asecurity crackdown, rising cam- 
pus conservatism and decreased 
student drug use are being blamed 
for the marked reduction of drugs at 
Concordia this year. 

For years, the Hall Building has 
been known as a veritable hash 
haven—housing more aspiring young 
entrepreneurs than the Commerce 
Faculty. It was virtually impossible 
to walk through the fourth floor or 
into Reggie’s without being approach- 
ed by one of the many vendors 
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hawking their wares. 

Then, in 1982, the university 
clamped down and called in the 
MUC drug squad who made six 
arrests after a week-long undercover 
investigation. This was a change 
from previous policy, where Concor- 
dia preferred to deal with drugs 
quietly, using internal security guards. 

From this point on, security used 
a two-pronged approach to handle 
dealers. Anybody caught would be 
asked to present a Concordia ID. 
Those who were not students would 
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be turned over to the police while 
student dealers would be disciplined 
by the university—usually leniently. 
Many of the non-students however, 
proved adept at evading capture, 
enrolling in one course and continu- 
ing as before. 

The first significant reduction in 
the number of campus dealers 
occurred in early 1983, when the 
Iranian Embassy started to crack 
down on Iranian student dealers, 
who made up a large portion of 
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Tuesday, October 16, 1984 


Joe Cerino and teammates 
hoist Shaughnessey Cup 
for the last time, see story 


page 11. 


~Nudes! Nudes! Nudes! 


see 


page 4 


Return of the renovated radio. See story, page 3. 
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Agenda 


Use the Agenda to publicize any Concordia-related 


Qe event. Drop your info at our offices at Sir George (h- 


& 


1! HE LINK, TUESDAY, OCTOBE. 


649) or Loyola (Third floor, Centennial bidg.) or into 
our mailboxes (h-639 or 2nd floor Centennial). Dead- 


lines are S p.m. Friday for Tuesday's issue and 5 p.m. 
Wednesday for Friday's issue. 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 16 

@ Spanish group conversation 
presented by the Modern Langu- 
ages Student Association every 
Tuesday from 2:30 to 4:30 at Loyola 
Campus, Belmore Building. All wel- 
come. 
@ Concordia Christian Fellow- 
ship Bible Study, Discussion. 
Topic: Christ’s Purpose in coming 
to Earth. At 10:15 a.m. Hall Building, 
H-333 (take stairs from bookstore). 
Info, 481-7597. 

WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 17 
® Jazz Studies Concert: Loyola 
Campus Centre, 8:30 p.m. Present- 
ed by the Department of Music. 
Free Admission. 
e History Department guest 
Thomas Mayer speaks on ‘Thomas 
Starkey, an Intellectual at the court 
of Henry VIII,’ 8 p.m, AD 433. 
® Applied Social Science stu- 
dent Assoc.: Weekly meetings, 11- 
2 p.m. at F-205, 2085 Bishop St. 
Welcome new students to join. Info, 
879-4363. 
® Eminent Alumnae Lecture 
Series: Director General of Internal 
Security and Arms Control Bureau 
at the Dept. of External Affairs, 
Louis A. Delvoie, speaks on ‘Canada 
and the Search for International 
Peace and Security’ at 8 p.m. at the 
Loyola Campus Chapel. Tickets 
available at downtown Info. desk, 
2150 Bishop, or 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. 
® Daycare at Loyola: Information 
meeting at 12:30 at Loyola in AD- 
311 and BC-110 in SGW. All are 
welcomed. Bring your lunch. 
® Circle K meeting: Discussion of 
coupon bonanza to acquire funds 
for telethon of stars. Room H-333-6, 
Noon to 12:30. All interested stu- 
dents are welcome to attend. Info, 
Mark, 695-8985. 
® Films ‘If You Love This Planet’ 
and ‘Simone Wilkinson on Green- 
ham Common’ with speaker: Chris- 


tine Burt, activist for peace and 
justice, member of Social Justice 
Committee and Canadian Coalition 
for Nuclear Disarmament, will speak 
on ‘Women and Peace.’ Presented 
by Q-PIRG and Project Plough- 
shares (McGill). Hall building, Room 
H-937, 8:30 p.m. Free admission, all 
welcome. 

e The Inquizitive Challenge: 
(That’s right, it was postponed a 
week) the hottest new board game 
Inquizitive, presented by CUSA and 
Alphagames at the Campus Centre- 
Wolf & Kettle, 7:30 p.m. To ensure 
your opportunity, sign up in the 
Campus Centre Games room or in 
H-639. Info, Ingrid, 879-4500 

® Women’s Collective meets to- 
day at 3:30 p.m. in rm 302, 2060 
Mackay. 

THURSDAY OCTOBER 18 

@ The Yeats Family as Painters: 
Presented by Irish Studies McGill 
with James White, former director, 
the National Gallery of Ireland. 8:00 
p.m. at the Arts building, West 215. 
® Westmount Initiative for Peace 
presents a panel discussion on Can- 
ada and the Nuclear Arms Race 
with the Hon. Donald Johnston, 
(M.P. for St. Henri-Westmount), Dr. 
Judy Vogel (Health Professions for 
Nuclear Responsibility), Prof. Eric 
Shragge (McGill School of Social 
Work). Moderator: Dr. Jack Orn- 
stein (Philosophy Dept., Concor- 
dia). 7:30 p.m. at the Lodge room, 
Victoria Hall, 4626 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Coffee will be served before- 
hand. 

® History Dept. guest Thomas 
Mayer speaks on ‘The University of 
Padua and Renaissance Humanism’ 
at 10:15 a.m., Morris 301. 
® Lesbian & Gay Friends of 
Concordia presents a discussion 
on Apathy In the Gay Community. 
Our weekly meetings are back in 
Room H-333-6 (take staircase by the 
bookstore) from 4-6 p.m. every 
Thursday. Info., 879-8406. 

FRIDAY OCTOBER 19 

¢ Journalism Students’ Associ- 
ation resurrection meeting at 
noon in the TJ Annex at Loyola 
campus. Anyone taking a journalism 
course is invited to attend. Info, Paul 
Gott, 484-9758. 

@ CUSA Programme Board Meet- 


Welcome 
to Miller time 


ing: Today’s agenda. will include 
budget review and more exchange 
of ideas. 1:30 p.m. Loyola in the 
Bunker Conference Room, 6931 
Sherbooke St. W. Info, Ingrid, 879- 
4500. Everyone and anyone is wel- 
come. If you have some ideas on 
possible events...even better. 

e Humanist Students of Con- 
cordia: We wil be having an intro- 
ductory meeting and info about our 
application to be recognized as an 
association. Drop by. 4-6 p.m., H- 
806. 

GENERAL 

e Hiking in the Adirondack 
mountains, Sunday, Oct. 21, organ- 
ized by the Concordia Outdoor 
Club. $5 deposit required, and can 
be dropped off at the Loyola Sports 
Complex office, 9-5. For more info, 
call 482-0320, local 730. 

e Ft. Lauderdale trip from either 
Dec. 29 to Jan. 5, for merely $436 
CDN, or Dec. 29 to Jan. 12,-for a 
paltry $493 CDN. Airfare, hotel and 
car included. Contact Travel Re- 
sources at 879-8490, or in H-508-2. 
¢ The McGill Book Fair: used 
books starting at 25¢, new books at 
half price. Hard cover and paper- 
backs, including art, encyclopedias, 
nostalgia, texts, and children’s 
books. Rare and Canadian books. 
Proceeds to raise money for McGill 
scholarship funds. Wednesday, Oct. 
17 and Thursday, Oct. 18, 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m. at Redpath Hall, McGill Uni- 
versity; Entrance Sherbrooke or Mc- 
Tavish street. Info: 392-4816. 

® Video Evenings featuring the 
wirks of electronic music group Ad 
Hoc. October 17 and 18 in the 
Visual Arts Gallery at Dorchester 
and Crescent. Video works by 
photographer David Duchow will 
also be shown. Giant screen and 
mind-boggling sound. 

e CUTV, your Concordia tele- 
vision station, is presently looking 
for students who produced either 
l6inch films and/or video produc- 
tions. A new show is being planned 
to feature them. Those interested 
should call.879-4572, or drop by Hall 
building room H651-1. 

© Guidance Service: We are run- 
ning a workshop for women attend- 
ing university for the first time, and~ 
have been away from school and 
work for the past several years. Info, 
call Jane Gellert at 879-4033. 

® Prison Visits: volunteers for 
visits on weeknights except Tues- 
days. Could be of special interest to 
recreation and psychology students 
as recreational activities are invol- 
ved. Info, call Paul, 738-2982 or Fil, 
376-2726. 

e The Art Workshop: Having 
photo classes. Beginners on Wed- 
nesday from 1-3 p.m. and 7-9 p.m., 
intermediates, Thursday 1-3 p.m. at 
2480 West Broadway. For Info, call 
Louise at 482-0320, ext. 207. 


STUDENT SPECIAL 


wash, cut and blow dry 
$20 tor women. $15 for men 
Full time students only 


_For appointment, call: 
849-9231 
2195 Crescent, Montreal 


Classified 


Film - actresses needed who can 
play role of 16 year olds in 146mm 
student production. For more info. 
279-0258. 


Immediate Research Assistant EEG 
Electronics, video game program- 
ming, bilingual, mail CV and transcript 
to J. Baribeau, psychology Dept. 
Concordia U. WB-101, 482-0320 ext 
497 or 340. 


3% to share, Metro Plamondon. 
$150.00 everything included. South 
Asian, Ali 274-3347, 739-0527. 


3% apartment near Loyola to share, 
female preferred. 489-1819. 


Wordprocessing - experienced, good 
selection of print type. $4.75/pg. 626- 
8882. 


Typing: experienced, $1/pg. (double 
spaced),.near Guy Metro, anytime 
871-1405. 


Professional typing: proofreading, 
papers, tables etc. $1.00/pg. Near 
metro, 739-4834. 


Students special: shampoo, hair cut 
and blow dry for only $10 (men), $20 
(women). Call Ricardo for appoint- 
ment. 842-1847, 1424 Crescent. 


Typist - experienced. Student term 
paper. Vicinity Loyola. 484-3451. 


Canadian combat boots $35.00; RCAF 
trench coats $1200; U.S. flight jackets 
$55.00; used leather jackets, jeep 
coats from $40.00; wool socks from 
$2.50. EXXA Military Surplus, 1477 
Mansfield (near Simpsons). 


For sale: Apple |i E — compatible 
microcomputer, modem, disk drive 
& 80-column card.$1000. 653-4407. 


Typing. Professional, punctual, 
reliable. All student and faculty 
papers in English, French, 
Spanish. On IBM-Selectric III - 
Downtown near Sherbrooke. 
849-9708. Before 8 p.m. (try 
weekends too). 


Bisia ie a" et 
Lost: TI-59 Calculator in éth floor 
men’s room on Wed. Oct 3. If 
found please call Jeff at 483-6340 
after 9:30 p.m. Reward offered. 


Need companion to elderly wo- 
man, several hours weekly, near 
Loyola, rate negotiable. Call 486- 
7557. 


The Ghetto Mover a trusted name 
at Con. U. for reliable and very 
reasonable moving and storage. 
Also serve TO. and Ottawa. Tel: 9-5 
at 337-7557. 


For sale: Peavey Deuce amplifier 
and Gibson SG. $1000. 653-4407. 


Large room in completely renovat- 
ed house. Duluth and St. Urbaine, 
immediately. 288-7514. 


Typing; term papers, reports, 
essays. Proofreading will be done, 
reasonable rates. 489-1148. 


Investor looking for new product 
or service that needs financial 
backing to get off the ground. 
273-2848 Mr. Robert. 


Female wanted to share large 4 
bedroom apt. with 3 students. Next 
to Sherbrooke bus & Atwater metro. 
As of Oct. 31, $180.00 monthly. 
Contact Marie 739-3183 or 989- 
5107. 


Professional translation services 
in English, French, Spanish. Essays, 
books, resumés, fast work, student 
rates. 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 935-6925. 


Vuarnet - get the best sunglasses 
at discounted prices. 739-5606, 
leave a message. 


Singing lessons: professional voc- 
al teacher, bilingual, giving vocal 
technique, breathing exercises, 
popular and classical repertoire. 
Beginners, and advanced. Call 
483-4860. 


Singing lessions (technique, 
breathing, interpretation), sightsing- 
ing. Experienced bilingual teach- 
er. Reasonable rates N McGill. Call 
evenings or weekends 844-9633 
Marie.’ vodtvitsrern: 
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German leather flight jackets — 
genuine current issue $250.00, 
white medical corps $300.00. EXXA 
Military Surplus, 1477 Mansfield. 


Typing. $1.50 per page. Location 
Hampstead. Best situated for resi- 
dents of Hampstead, Snowdon, 
Cote St. Luc, C.D.N. From down- 
town: Metro Snowdon, 54 Bus. Call 
488-3172. 


For sale Dodge Monaco 1975, 
very good condition, $750 or less, 
524-0006. 


64 K Apple Il plus compatible 
computer, disk-drive, monitor, 10 
programms, down to $650 from 
$725 (demo model). New 64 K 
Apple || plus compatible compu- 
ter, dual processor, 188 function 
keys, disk-drive, monitor, 10 pro- 
grams $899 only. Full warranty. 16 K 
TRS-80 $100.00. Metal desk with 
chair $12.00. 1 box of 10 diskettes 


_ $15.00. Computech 681-5160. 


Montego for sale 1974, 53,000 
miles, 15 miles/gal., mechanics 
good. $500.00 or best offer. 764- 
4329. 


To the asshole who stole my Sharp 
EL5103 Calculator on Oct. 9, 7:10 
p.m. at the photocopy machine 
on the 10th floor library. Give it 
back! $40 reward offered. Call Ajaz 
at 687-0982. 


Typing: theses, reports, manu- 
scripts, etc. 16 years experience in 
both languages, rapid service, 
work done on IBM. $1.50 double 
spaced. Mrs. Paulette Vigneault, 
10 mins. walk to McGill. 288-9638. 


Women: card readings, tarot and 
crystal gazing. Specialist in reunit- 
ing loved ones. 

‘Ss 0 for rent, elling- 
ton, near Place Victoria Metro and 
Old Montreal. Reasonable rent 
861-3787. r 


Translation English, French, Span- 
ish. Essays, books, resumes, pro- 
fessional work, student rates. 935- 
6925 after 5 p.m. 


“Professional typing, proof-read- 
ing.” A-N Typing Services — day- 
time 482-94 24, evenings 381-2818. 


If you need help in math, don't 
wait until it’s too late. Cail Joe 484- 
5921.Phone between 7:00 am to 
8:00 am. 


Translation English, French, Span- 
ish and Italian. Professional transla- 
tor, resumes, essays, books, stu- 
dent rates. 729-7180 after 7 p.m. 


Free lecture: Learn how to utilize 
the vast untapped areas of your 
mind and develop a super mem- 
ory, Oct. 15, 8:15 p.m. For reserva- 
tion Dr. N»Schiff 935-7755. 


Professional typing. Brand new 
computerized Typewriter. Transla- 
tion French-English and vice versa. 
Preparation of Curricula vitae. Edit- 
ing in English and French. Reason- 
able rates. Call 472-4621. 


All local moves done quickly ana 
carefully by student with large 
closed truck. Fully equipped, rea- 
sonable rates. Call Stéphane, 288- 
8005. 


90% don’t know how. Learn to 
utilize the vast, untapped areas of 
your mind; through hypnosis. Im- 
prove your memory and grades. 
Call Dr. Nathan Schiff at 935-7755. 
Professional typing. Theses, term 
papers etc. experienced. !BM 
Selectric Il. $1.00 per page. 631- 
3222. 


Electric correcting typewriter, like 
new, $200. Call Anne 878-9718, 
697-0852. 


Typing, $1.00/pg, rush jobs, profes- 
sional resumes. Guy metro, 934- 
4438. 


Word processing service: books, 
theses, papers, etc. Reasonable 
rates. Downtown area. 934-1455. 
Typing: Term papers $1.50 per. 
page; resumes, etc. at reasonable 
prices. Nr. Vendome metro. Tel. 
486-0925 


Moving % Ton Truck, Cheapest 


“tates: DAY - NIGHT. 654-7870. ~~’ 
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Faculty contract in final stages 


by F. Senecal-Tremblay 

Final negotiations between the 
Concordia University Faculty Asso- 
ciation (CUFA) and the Concordia 
administration, for a first-time con- 
tract, proceed quietly. 

This first contract, which has been 
under negotiation for the past four 
years, was imposed upon the two 
parties last April by an arbitrator. 

The arbitrator’s decision provided 
that the contract and rules defining 
the positions of CUFA and of the 
administration would run _ until 
December 30, 1984. 

The arbitrator’s ruling was reach- 
ed by back and forth negotiation 
between CUFA and the administra- 
tion with the arbitrator serving as 
referee. 

CUFA represents Concordia’s 
teachers and librarians during con- 
tract negotiations with the adminis- 
tration. . 

CUFA president John Hill is 
discussing the wording of the con- 


Renovated radio returns 


by Paul Gott 

The magic sounds of CRSG are 
once more invading the corridors ol 
the Hall Building, and this year’s 
executive promise us more music 
and less noise, both musically and 
technically. 

Renovations which began at the 
beginning of the summer and have 
kept the station off the air are finally 
completed. Well, almost. 

“We still don’t have our regular 
turntables yet,” says Michel Lali- 
berté, station engineer and Co-Pro- 
duction Director. “But the only peo- 
ple that will notice that are the DJs.” 

Laliberté says that sound quality, 
especially on the sixth floor of the 
Hall Building, will improve this year 
thanks to over $8,000 in new equip- 
ment to go with the $56,000 renov- 
ations. 

“We have a new amplifier for the 
sixth floor,” said Laliberté. “Last 
year’s amp was so old, we got more 
noise than anything else — this year 
you'll hear more music and less 
noise.” 

Programming on the station will 
also be different this year. 

“About the only changes we'll 
have this year is that there will be 
programming this year,” said Nich- 
olas K. Fostaty, CRSG station man- 
ager. 

“Last year, you didn’t know what 
you’d hear when you came in. This 
year, the music will be more struct- 
ured,” said Fostaty, explaining that 
mornings are going to be “quieter” 
than last year, afternoons slanted 
towards “mainstream alternative,” 
and evenings reserved for more ex- 
perimental and hard-core alternative 
types of music. 

“We want people in the cafeteria 
to wantto listen to us,” said Fostaty, 
explaining that there was very little 
feedback from students last year. 
“People don’t really seem to care 
too much about the radio — they 
don’t seem to think it’s an important 
part of the university, which is un- 
fortunate because it is.” 

CRSG also caters to an audience 
which listens on ‘cable fm’ (a hook- 
up using Cable TV). Fostaty estim- 
ates that 2,000 to 3,000 people listen 
to CRSG on cable “although 90 per 
cent of them probably aren’t doing it 

‘foo legally,” so- accurate. listener 


figures aren’t available. 

New programming will also fea- 
ture jazz every day from six to 7:30 
p.m. and reggae from 7:30 to 9:00. 
‘Foreground’ shows with inform- 
ation and interviews will be on 
throughout the week. 

There are also more women invad- 
ing the airwaves than ever before. 
Eight women have shows scattered 
throughout the week with the 
Women’s Collective getting their 
own show on Wednesdays. 

One thing that isn’t ready yet is 
CRSG’s new production studio. 


“Production is going to take an- 
other monthat least,” says Laliberté. 
“The problem is that we’re still wait- 


ing for the insurance settlement (on: 


equipment that was stolen this sum- 
mer).” 

Laliberté sees the new studio ful- 
filling several functions: “It'll be sim- 
ple to produce radio ads and drama 


in the new set-up, and it’ll be an 8- 4 


track demo studio on week-ends.” 
Laliberté says that several local 
bands including No Policy and My 
Doa Popper have already expressed 
interest in using the facilities. 
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Stations stay single 


by Jeff Baker 

The perrenial subject of the feas- 
ability and practicality of two radio 
stations funded by CUSA has again 
been raised. Are two stations, CRSG 
and CIRL, better than one? 

Terry Lee, CUSA special projects 
vice-president, sees the merger 
issue not as a financial one but one 
of Concordia unity and student serv- 
ice. “The issue,” Lee says, “is how 
can we help the students get experi- 
ence?” 

The unity aspect is that a merger 
would bring together interested stu- 
dents from both campuses. The 
other side would be experience; air 
time, production time, and training 
available to students. : 

Lee explains that merger is a 
tentative idea and that should CUSA 
act upon it policy “would be very 
much in the hands of the station 
managers. People at Sir George 
have one style and at Loyola they 
have another.” 

CIRL co-general manager Cindy 
Usypchuk views the two stations as 
“apples and oranges.” Says CIRL 
program director Ken Kalil, “The 
popular music we play reflects 60 
per cent of the students’ tastes.” 

At CRSG, station manager Nich- 
olas K. Fostaty views their role as “a 
community station with more emph- 
asis on alternative music and pro- 
grams.” 

Between the two stations, it is 
generally thought that CIRL’ excells 


at ‘on air’ and CRSG at production. 
Usypchuk feels that CIRL is more 
job-oriented. “We have a high suc- 
cess rate here,” she says, “many of 
our alumni have gone on to find 
work in the field.” 

Currently CIRL broadcasts a six- 
teen hour day at 650 AM. CRSG has 
plans to go FM and Fostaty suggests 
that a practical option might be to 
have “one location more or less a 
practice and training ground.” Ac- 
cording to Richard Hamelin, former- 
ly of CIRL but attracted by CRSG’s 
better production facilities, “right 
now neither station knows what the 
other wants to do.” With the two 
different station formats, he believes 
dialogue between the stations would 
be productive. 

Of 150 applications for positions, 
on air and in production, CRSG 
accepts about 50. With its larger 
Loyola offices, CIRL is able to find 
space for more out of roughly the 
same number of applications. “A 
merger would cause higher competi- 
tion and less jobs,” says Hamelin. 
“But that doesn’t mean we can’t co- 
operate on some work.” 

Currently, both stations suggest 
co-operative affiliation rather than 
merger. For example, last year CIRL 
ran a news service which CRSG 
linked into by telephone. That serv- 
ice was eventually dropped, but, 
Kalil says, “we would be happy to 


talk to them (CRSG) about any 
future cooperative ideas 


>.» ‘ 


tract with Vice-Rector Administra- , 
tion and Finance Graham Martin 


before deciding on the future of the 
contract. 

Problems have arisen in the pro- 
duction of the French translation of 
the contract, which will be the official 
version. 

Says Hill, “Since negotiations were 
conducted in English, the only 
French version of the text was the 
one drafted by the arbitral council 
last April. So people have a printed 
copy of the collective agreement in 
English, whereas the French transla- 
tion was a horrendous mess.” 

To correct the discrepancies 
between the English and French 
contracts much time and effort have 
gone into a word-by-word review of 
the contract. The final version is 
expected next month. 

The final version of the collective 
agreement, Hill said, would deter- 
mine what the decision of CUFA will 
be in December—whether they will 
renew the agreement for six months, 
whether another time-table for nego- 
tiation is preferable, or whether the 
contract is terminated and negotia- 
tions started. 

Hill feels that the present attitude 
of the administration is positive and 


Continued from page 1 
Concordia’s dealing population. 
These students were in Canada on 
student visas, which did not permit 
them to hold jobs. Many of them 
were selling drugs just to survive and 
used their profits to put themselves 
through school. When the embassy 
threatened to revoke the visas of 
any student caught dealing, most of 
them were immediately out of 
business. 

Even without the Iranians, the 
campus trade thrived last year, with 
tens of thousands of dollars changing 
hands and Sir George stairwells 
constantly pervaded with familiar 
odours. 

Students returning this Septem- 
ber, however, were surprised at the 
obvious dearth of available mind- 
altering substances. One student on 
a quest for drugs told the Link, “I 
can’t believe how difficult it is to find 
anything this year. It used to take me 
about three minutes to find what I’m 
looking for but all my old connections 
have disappeared.” 

She speculated that the Mulroney 
landslide may have something to do 
with the situation. 

“I think students have become a 
lot more conservative than they used 
to be,” she said. “Just look at the 
results of the last election.” Accord- 
ing to Director of Sir George security 
Rod Nicholson, campus drug inci- 
dents are “way down” this year. 
“We haven’t caught anybody so 


far this semestét;” he said; “which is: 


ee a Se eo ee 


surprising. Last year, at this time, we 


~-34 schools. ° 


sees no major changes or contlicts 
occurring because of the contract. 
“Frankly, I think that the people in 
administration we are dealing with 
now have-a much more positive 
attitude than we felt over the last 
two years. This makes us feel 
optimistic about the outcome of 
these discussions,” he says. 
Vice-Rector Martin shares Hill’s 
optimism. “I am very optimistic that 
we will arrive to some kind of 
agreement. Obviously we would like 
to make it (the present collective 
agreement) work out in a mutually 
agreeable way.” Martin said. 


Martin believes that an agreement 
as.to the future of the collective 
agreement will be reached with Hill 
by December. 

“The options we have are to 
extend the contract for a year or 
two, return to full negotiations, or 
have 90 per cent of the articles 
remain the same and have a few 
renegotiated,” he said. 

Both Martin and Hill agree that 


‘the principle goal is for CUFA and 


the administration to make this first 
contract as technically clear -as 
possible so that negotiation of future 
contracts based on it will be easier. 


had already captured quite a few 
people.” 

Nicholson attributed the dearth of 
dealers to intense security efforts to 
clean up the campus. 

“We put a lot of pressure on them 
last year,” he said. “They realized 
that we wouldn’t tolerate their open 
selling and a lot of them have gone 
elsewhere, although we have receiv- 
ed information that some are trying 
to filter back in.” 

One of the few remaining campus 
dealers, ‘Allan,’ sits in the cafeteria 
discreetly doing business. He said 
he is not very concerned about the 
security crackdown, explaining, 
“They've mostly gone after the non- 
Concordia students. They’re the 
ones that decided that they’re tired 
of being hassled and have gone 
elsewhere. 

“I don’t mind at all,” he said, “It 
just means more business for those 
of us who are left.” 

He said the only effect he is feeling 
from the crackdown is that he has 
been forced to maintain a slightly 
lower profile. He said that demand 
for drugs seems to be down compar- 
ed to previous years. 

One factor to explain this decrease 
in demand could be lower student 
drug use. A recently released report 
by- the Montreal Catholic School 
Commission indicated a ten per cent 
decline in the use of drugs by high 
school students, based ona study o 
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Mon. to Fri. 9:00 to 21:00 
Sat. 10:00 to 16:00 


Emergency service without appointment 


1668 DE MAISONNEUVE W. 
MONTREAL, QUE. H3H 1J7 
(Metro Guy, Exit St-Mathieu) 


Tel. 933-3641 


q Correctional Service Service correctionnel 
Canada Canada 
IBM 
SELECTRIC 


typewriters 


Face 
the Future 


The Correctional Service of Canada has an ongoing 


Regard 
vers l‘avenir 


Service correctionnel Canada est sans cesse a la 
requirement for university and college graduates, recherche d’'hommes et -de femmes dipl6mes de 
male and female, who are looking for more than just colleges ou d'universités désireux d’occuper un poste 
another job. intéressant. 


Student Specials 
Wholesale Prices 

® full one-year guarantee 
¢ Free delivery 

Luc 288-3795 


Mtl. Office Equipment 


Consider a career in corrections and discover: Service correctionnel Canada offre : 


® un milieu de travail et des défis exceptionnels 
e la chance d’apporter une aide professionnelle et 
d’atteindre un haut degré de responsabilité 


® a unique and challenging work environment 
® an opportunity to apply professional helping skills 
and achieve a high degree of personal 


responsibility 


®a_ diversity of roles and nationwide career 


opportunities 


® intensive training, competitive salaries and 


comprehensive benefits. 


Make the 


personnelle 

® |’occasion d'exercer des fonctions variees et de 
découvrir des possibilites de carriére partout au 
Canada 

® une formation intensive, des salaires concurrentiels 
et une gamme complete d'avantages sociaux 


OPTOMETRIST 


Eyes Examined 


Eye Glasses 

Contact Lenses 

of all kinds 

Medicare Card 
Accepted 

Special consideration 
for students 


Correctional Service of Canada Faites le 
your future Service correctionnel Canada 


For further information write to: votre avenir 


’ Pour de plus amples renseignements, é€crivez a : 
Recruiting Officer P P g 


The Correctional Service of Canada 
340 Laurier Avenue W. 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A OP9 


L’agent de recrutement 
Service correctionne!l Canada 
340, avenue Laurier ouest 
Ottawa (Ontario) K1A OP9 


Or contact our regional office in 
Laval at (514) 328-3400 


Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 
933-8700 or 933-8182 


Ou communiquer avec notre bureau regional de 
Laval en composant le (514) 328-3400 


taee DANCE 
BODYSHAPING 
FITNESS & MORE! 


931-0621 
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Features 


Native women: defining their 


: ig a > rir 


own status before it’s too late 


g 


by Karen Herland 

Each year, hundreds of Native women 
leave the reserves they were brought up on. 
They say good-bye to their families and 
friends, sell their property and give up the 
right to return. They are no longer considered 
Indians. 

Mary Two-Axe Early is one such woman. 
She is 73 years old, has children and grand- 
children. She is also facing eviction from her 
home on the Kahnawake reserve. 

Her crime was marriage; she married an 
American, a white man. The day she did that 
she ceased to be an Indian in the eyes of the 
Canadian government. 

Two-Axe Early, along with 30,000 other 
Indian woman and their children, are victims 
of the Indian Act of 1869. This Act, written by 


“Equality before the law,” means equal 
application of the law to men and women and 
has no bearing over laws that perpetuate 


inequality. 


the Canadian government, not only defines 
the rights of Canada’s Natives, it also defines 
who they are. According to section 12(1)b, 
any women who marries a non-Native im- 
mediately becomes non-Native herself. Her 


children face the same loss. This change is 


perpetual. Divorce, widowhood or separation 
do not return her status. 

A woman can be an Indian only if she 
marries one or if her father was one. White 
women who marry Indians immediately are 
considered Indians themselves. The children 
of thes marriages are also Native. 

In concrete terms, this means women who 
marry non-Natives can no longer own prop- 
erty and live on their reserves. They cannot 
vote in band elections or even be buried on 
the reserve. They lose all claim to the social, 


educational and health benefits offered on the 
reserve. 


Between 1973 ad 1976, 99.32 per cent of all 
women who lost their status, lost it through 
marriage. The other .68 did so voluntarily. 


The results of this legislation are far-reach- 
ing. “There are Indian in Nova Scotia marry- 
ing their first cousins just to keep their status,” 
said Two-Axe Early in a speech she recently 
gave at the downtown Women’s “Y”. 

For the women who lose their status, the 
end of the marriage may mean the end of their 
livelihood. “I know a woman who can’t close 
her doors or windows because it is so icy,” 
said Two-Axe Early, “Her five children are 
illiterate and she has no status. They can’t go 
to the reserve school and the white school 
says they have their own school.” 

Many women who live near white cities and 
meet white men just don’t bother to get 
married. According to the department of 
Indian Affairs, in 1977, nearly 50 per cent of all 


_ Native births were out of wedlock. That same 


per cent. Revisions made to the Indian Act in 
1956 sealed the fate of illegitimate children. 
The birth of any such child can be questioned 
by a band member up to twelve months later. 
If it can be proven that the child’s father was 
not Native, the child immediately loses his or 
her status. 

The Indian Act makes Canada’s Natives 
the only people in the Northern hemisphere 
who cannot determine their own member- 
ship. The Dene people in the North West do 
not fall under the act, neither do the Inuit or 
the self-governing Cree or Naskapi. None of 
these groups define membership on the basis 
of marital status or fatherhood. 

According to Kathleen Jamieson, who 
wrote a book on the issue less than 10 years 
ago, the government engineered the law so 
that Native culture would more directly con- 
form to patriarchal European cultures. By 
defining Indian status on male terms, Two- 
Axe Early’s own tribe, the Mohawks, under- 
went profound changes. Until the introduc- 
tion of the Indiant Act it defined power and 
property rights through the mother. There 
are only 400 people left out of the 5,800 
residents of Kahnawake who still practice the 
traditional Mohawk lifestyle. 

Further, by taking a paternalistic attitude 
and defining status for Natives, the govern- 
ment can constantly narrow the definition 
and assimilate more and more people into the 
mainstream. Before 1956, the Act defined 
Indians as anyone married to an Indian, any- 
one whose parents on either side were Indian 
or anyone adopted by an Indian. 

The official term for loss of Native rights by 
a Native is enfranchisement. As Two-Axe 
Early pointed out, “In the 1950s, Native men 


‘were enfranchised simply by going to Uni- 


versity.” Bean 
According to a Secretary of State Women’s 


Committee Report released last year on the 
status of Indian women, the issue is cultural. 
The paper says culture is passed on through 
the mother, who spends more time with her 
children in a traditional nuclear family. Thus, 
Indian women forced to take their children off 
the reserve have no support system to fall 
back on in trying to pass their culture on to 
their children. She cannot take them to Native 
celebrations, teach them their language, etc. 
in an urban Canadian environment. 

Children with Native fathers and white 
mothers who live on a reserve may have that 
kind of support system, but if their mothers 
do not understand the language or traditions, 
it is unlikely that they will teach them to their 
children. . 

The selectivity with which the act is applied 
indicates that economics are more important 
than culture for some bands. In the West, 
where bands are located on oil-rich land, 
women are enfranchised immediately. This 
ensures that any profits from the land are 
shared amongst fewer people. At least in 
theory. 

Continued on page 8 
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Editorial 


PQ betraying 
Preparation courses | 
: young supporters 


Montréal 
STANLEY H. KAPLAN 


(514) 2871896 
_ EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


(416) 967-4733 


Premier Lévesque has put the word out again with another provincial 
election looming on the political horizon: The P.Q. must court the youth 
vote once again. 


: UJ . fe) | With the track record of that party, it’s doubtful that anyone under 30 
~ is listening. 
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Discount for students ! 


The 


Health Science 
Industries — 


ENTRE NOUS 


220 Laurier Quest, Montreal 


370 Duluth Est, Montreal 


We re looking for individuals for 
positions in non-technical and 
technical sales, marketing and Salceiaesnc 
operations to enhance our 

leadership position in these 

dynamic industnes. 


Let’s talk about a career. 


Friday October 19, 1984 
Hall Building, Room 505-1 


38 STUDENT SPECIAL 


33333:: McGaw Supply Ltd. DISCOUNT 


O/ off regular prices 
40 /o (Mon.-Fri.) 


844-3309 
1433 Stanley St. 


PROGRAMMES D’ETUDES DE 
DEUXIEME ET DE TROISIEME CYCLES 
ADMISSION HIVER 1985 


DES PROGRAMMES D’ETUDES NOVATEURS: 

L'UQAM offre des programmes d'études de deuxiéme et de troisieme cycles origi- 
naux dans les domaines des Arts, de |’Education, des Lettres, des Sciences, des 
Sciences de la gestion et des Sciences humaines. Les programmes de maitrise sont, 
soit des programmes avec mémoire de recherche, soit des programmes de type 
professionnel. 


LES CENTRES DE RECHERCHE: 

Résolument engagée dans le développement de la recherche et de la création, 
!'UQAM dispose de centres et de laboratoires de recherche qui offrent un support 
supplémentaire a la poursuite des travaux des étudiants de deuxiéme et de troisieme 
cycles. 


LES PROGRAMMES D’‘AIDE FINANCIERE: 

Les étudiants de deuxiéme et troisiéme cycles ont accés a des programmes d'aide 
financiére, au programme de bourses d'études de 2e et de 3e cycles de la Fondation 
UQAM ainsi qu’a d'autres bourses offertes par des organismes publics ou privés. En 
outre, des postes d'adjoints de recherche et d’auxiliaires d’'enseignement sont 
disponibles dans les départements. 


ADMISSION: 

Date limite de présentation des demandes d'admission: 1er novembre 1984. Pour 
obtenir des renseignements suppiémentaires sur les programmes offerts, les condi- 
tions d’admission ou pour obtenir un formulaire de demande d’admission, on 
s'adresse au: 


Service de |’admission, bureau du registraire 
400 est rue Ste-Catherine (coin St-Denis) local AR-750 
Téléphone: (514) 282-3121 


Université du Québec a Montréal 


270 8175 


A few weeks ago Lévesque stressed the importance of youth and the 
role they can play in a provincial election. It’s an old song and the tune is 
beginning to grate. 

In 1976, the P.Q. promised to be the party of the future, naturally 
embodied in the young. Their ideas were fresh for the most part and so 
were the faces that were mouthing them. While the English media 
focussed attention on the separation plank of the P.Q. platform, the 
French media concentrated on other aspects of the platform, for 
example, the pro-union and pro-youth planks and social service prom- 
ises. 

The P.Q. made a mockery of their pro-union promises over the years 
with their treatment of public employees and their legislation during the 
Common Front strikes. Their anti-youth stand has been just as blatant. 

The P.Q., despite promises for universal accessibility to higher 
education, have systematically narrowed the definition of that education. 

Last year, the National Assembly spewed forth the Reglement des 
Etudes Collegiales (previously “PREC”), which steers CEGEP students 
into programs designed to serve the needs of big business. 

The P.Q. has divided the students of this province, constantly playing 
the demands of ANEQ (the student association to which Concordia 
belongs) against RAEU (a smaller student association established by 
P.Q. supporters and said to be a training ground for P.Q. hopefuls). 

Levesque’s government has also reneged on an early promise to allow 
all students, regardless of their age, student rates on public transporta- 
tion. 

Education Minister Yves Bérube’s recent proposal to examine raising 
tuition in this province is just one more symptom of this anti-student 
attitude. 

Of course, university students are only a small and privileged fraction 
of youth in this province. But the P.Q. record towards underprivileged 
youth is even more callous. Despite petitions, strikes, protests and 
persistent lobbying, culminating in a hunger strike last summer, the 
government has refused to raise welfare payments for youth. 

As it stands now, people under 30 receive $152 a month, with those 
over 30 get more than $400. 

Even those few youths who do have jobs (let’s not forget that youth 
unemployment in this province stands, officially, at 19 per cent) have to 
pay heavily for it. Early this year, the P.Q. introduced the tip tax. A 
disproportionate number of waiters and waitresses in this province are 
young people on their first jobs and those working their way through 
school. It seems like no matter how you spend your youth, the 
government is going to get you for it. 

Yet, despite the broken promises and deflated dreams, Lévesque still 
has the nerve to claim the youth of this province as his own. 

It may be that he assumes youth won’t vote for Robert Bourassa’s 
Liberals no matter what the P.Q. do, or that he feels he can gain in 
traditionally anti-P.Q. camps by enacting policies to hurt labour, the poor 
and the young, 

It may be that vast numbers of youths simply won’t vote, or will vote 
for fringe candidates from the Rhinos or the Regroupement Autonome 
des Jeunes, the radical youth lobby group who are running a candidate in 
the current provincial by-election in St. Jacques. 

The only member of the P.Q. who has shown any interest at all in youth 
is Gilles Gregoire. 


The art of editorial writing 


This is an editorial. So is that thing above this. Editorials are 
traditionally shrouded in mystery, although they are one of the most-read 
elements of any paper. Few newspapers explain who writes thier 
editorials or what process is used to bring an editorial from the original 
concept to the printed page. 

Concordia’s papers handle this problem in different ways: The 
Thursday Report doesn’t print editorials, because they aren’t allowed to 
have opinions, being published by the University PR office. 

The Concordian sign their editorials, and anyone on staff there can 
write an editorial. This results in lots of editorials on the favourite subjects 
of Concordian staff members the Journalism department and the Link. 

The Link staff elects an editorial board to set editorial policy and write 
editorials. The first Board elected this year was elected Friday at the 
Link’s weekly staff meeting, and consists of Ken Burke, Joel Elkin, 
Jennifer Feinberg, Karen Herland, David Hunt and Ralph Mills. 

Some students have a mental image of the Link editorial board at work: 
a cabal of wild-eyed revolutionaries taking strange new drugs and sticking 
pins in small CUSA co-president dolls. 

In fact, we’re relatively normal people, from a wide variety of 
backgrounds, a couple of Fine Artsies, a history student, an anthropology 
major, and acouple of journalism school types. Engineers and Commerce 
students are under-represented, unfortunately, but that’s unfortunately 
the rule in the student press, and the only way it’ll change is if more 
engineering and commerce students (and science students) come out 


and work. e 
If you aren’t seeing your opinions reflected in the Link, it’s probably 


because you aren’t putting them there. As students like you, we don’t feel 
obligated or qualified to express any one’s opinions but our own. If 
everyone else decides to do-'the same this year, we’re in for some lively 
debate.in the editorials and letters columns. 
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Perspectives 


Cheerleaders should 


have more opportunities 


by Ken Burke 


Rah, Rah, Rah! 

Somewhere in the Sports section 
of today’s Link there’s a story on 
Concordia cheerleaders winning a 
“competition” against McGill cheer- 
leaders at the Shaughnessy Cup 
football game last week. The writer, 
Joel, wanted to do it because the 
women on the cheerleading team 
have a sense of pride in what they’re 
doing, and he wanted to express 
this. “It’s a double victory, they said. 
Them and the Stingers, that is. 

But just what is it that cheer- 
leaders do? It’s pretty basic — they 
stand on the sidelines and lead the 
crowd in cheering for the men on 
the field, or on the court, or on the 
ice. Their only reason for being is to 
whip up enthusiasm for the male 
athletes, the real attraction of the 
day. But then again, nurturing fragile 
male egoes is a sacred trust assigned 
to women since us guys muscled ina 


couple thousand years ago. What’s 
so bad about that? 

Rah, Rah! 

‘Course everybody should have 
pride in what they do. And the 
routines cheerleaders go through 
require plenty of skill and genuine 
athletic ability, especially to be good 
enough to win a competition of 
some sort. Jeez, you know, maybe 
they could put their skills and ath- 
letic abilities to work for themselves 
— in gymnastics at the intramural 
level or the collegia-... Hold on, Con- 
cordia doesn’t have an intervarsity 
women’s gymnastic team. Guess 
that shows much pride the men who 
run athletics and your football team 
have in the women who are cheer- 
leaders — women are good enough 
to support but not good enough to 
have teams of their own to give them 
real pride in what they do, regard- 
less of what happens to men on a 
muddy field. 

Rah. 


* Perspectives is a column of opinion, humour or almost anything else written by Link staffers. 


Letters 


Ullmann inspirational 


Dear Editors, 

At the end of Liv Ullmann’s talk in 
the Loyola Chapel on October 2nd 
on “The Starving Children of the 
world,” a voluntary collection was 
taken at the door for UNICEF and 
their work in the Third World. 

I wanted to inform the Link and its 
readers that $375.00 was received 
from those present that day, and 
that this has been sent to UNICEF 
Quebec to be used for children in 
the Third World. 

I have received many favorable 
comments about Liv Ullmann’s talk 
from students, faculty and staff, and 
I would like to share one of them 
with you and your readers. 

This is from a person in senior 
administration who has worked at 
the university many years. 

“To listen to Liv Ullmann relate 

the tragic plight of so many 

children, especially as-we were 
hearing it from someone who has 

seen it first hand, was truly a 

heart-rending and emotional 

experience. 


Later on this afternoon when | 
was back at the office, | went to 
the tap for a glass of water. Never 
before had! given much thought 
to what it would be like to be 


almost totally deprived of water, 
and that what little we did have 
would be filthy and unfit to drink. 
As | looked at the pure, clear 
liquid in the glass, it suddenly had 
anew meaning for me...it was the 
gift of a benevolent God who has 
blessed our land with abundant 
riches...I drained the glass being 
careful not to waste a single 
drop...today I learned a very 
powerful lesson and my life will 
never be the same.” 
Thank you for your support of the 
event. It has been a good experience 
for the university community. 


Robert Gaudet, S.J. 


Savage is one of ours 


to the editors, 

How amusing to read André 
Picard’s description of Dr. Donald 
Savage, Executive Director of 
CAUT, as ‘a former McGill profes- 
sor’ (Oct. 5, 1984). 

Donald Savage served as a mem- 
ber of the Loyola College Depart- 
ment of History from 1962 to 1970 
when he left to take up his CAUT 
post. With Dr. Geoffrey Adams, he 
deserves much credit for building 
that Department. 

Two of the three Loyola History 
grads to win Rhodes Scholarships 


Concordia University, Montreal, Quebec 
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worked under Savage’s direction. 
He is chiefly responsible for the 
Library’s acquisition of what is still 
possibly the strongest East African 
collection in Canada. He served 
twice as President of the Loyola 
Faculty Association. 

How quickly we forget own own! 


Robert Tittler 
Professor 
Department of History 


Lettre adressée aux édi- 


teurs 
ainsi qu’a Danielle Blais, Yvette Lus- 
sier, Miriam Lin, Maria Epszein, et 
Marie Baciu. 


Si the Link est incapable de pu- 
blier du Francais, de grace, qu'il 
nous épargne son charabia carica- 
tural inspiré. 

Dans l’édition du 2 octobre 1984, 
on peut lire une pitoyable protes- 
tation. Cette lamentable missive, a 
laquelle on se heurte en page 5, est 
louede Danielle Blais et cie, étudi- 
antes de niveau universitaire. La 
chose est bourrée-de fautes d’ortho- 
graphe, de style, et quoi d’autres, 
ainsi que probablement, des erreurs 
typographiques dies a l’incurie de 
notre canard universitaire. 

Ces dames, charmantes sans au- 


, : 


cun doute, protestent contre l’annu- 
lation de (sic) cours WMNS A/398/2. 
Elles déclarent par la suite que cela 
audes “conséquences facheuses sur 
(leurs) bourses”. Un étudiant de 
secondaire II aurait pu leur dire qu’il 
eat été souhaitable d’écrire “cette 
annulation a pour nous des consé- 
quences facheuses, nos bourses 
etc...” 

Entre les lignes 6 et 8, nous somme 
gratifiés de deux “pour lesquelles”. 
Je proteste. Il y a répétition outra- 
geuse. Le premier “pour laquelles” 
est inutilement précédé d’un tiret. 
Le style est d’une lourdeur indigeste. 
Et de tout maniére, la phrase prise 
dans son ensemble n’a aucun sens. 

mais ceci n’est rien pout ces en- 
fants diaboliques. A la ligne 10, il 
nous est infligé de lire un “quand” la 
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MRSS 


Sun, 


ou il faudrait un “quant”. Mais ce 
nest pas tout. L’apothéose de la 
nullité se situa a la ligne 15. Blais et 
cie qualifient leurs “chances de bien 
réussir (?)...(de) bien doutables”. 

Cette horrible baragouin acca- 
pare quarante lignes de notre feuille 
de chou universitaire. Je n’ai ana- 
lysé, et encore légérement, que les 
quinze premieres lignes de ce délire. 
A Blais et cie, je dis premiérement 
que ce n’est pas parce que 80% des 
étudiants de Concordia compren- 
nent peu or mal le Francis qu’il n’est 
pas nécessaire de consulter Besche- 
relle, Robert, et autres. Ensuite, une 
lettre de protestation n’est efficace 
que si elle présente une apparence 
de sérieux. Parlons Francais! 


Jean-Francois Tremblay 
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Native 


Continued from page 5 

It is interesting to note that in 1977, again 
according to the Department of Indian Affairs, 
more women gained status by marrying In- 
dians than lost it by marrying non-Natives. 
Thus, financially and culturally, the Act taxes 
reserves. 

In 1974, Jeanette Lavell took the issue to 
the supreme court. She based her case on the 
right to equality before the law entrenched in 
the Canadian Bill of Rights. Her case was lost 
in a 5-4 decision. Mr. Justice Ritchie, who 
wrote the majority opinion for the case ex- 
plained that, in the view of the court, “equality 
before the law” meant equal application of the 
law to men and women and had no power 
over laws that perpetuated inequality. 

In Two-Axe Early’s case, she married and 
live with her husband in.the U.S. for many 
years. After the marriage was over, she re- 
turned to Kahnawake. The Band Council 
there turned a blind eye until 1975, when she 
went to speak about the issue at an Inter- 
national Women’s Year Conference in Mex- 
ico City. 

According to Two-Axe Early, “Two women 
were sent to report on anything that was said. 
When I was to talk, they phoned the police, 
who phoned Ottawa who phoned my Chief 
and an eviction notice was given.” 

Other women, who had accompanied T wo- 
Axe Early were afraid to speak, fearing the 
same treatmnet. When she returned, “My 
Chief said he was sorry and would withdraw 
the notice but to keep quiet and not say 
anything...I’m still waiting to go to court.” 

Two-Axe Early did not keep quiet. Instead, 
she founded Indian Rights for Indian Women. 
This lobby group has been fighting for chan- 
ges to the Indian Act with funding from the 
Secretary of State. There are nearly 40 other 
women on Kahnawake who are in a similar 
situation, but media attention given to their 
problem has continually postponed any evic- 
tion hearings. Even so, these women are very 
careful. They don’t give out their names and 
live on the edges of the reserve. Two-Axe 
Early speaks for them all. 


women 
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So far, the lobbying from Two-Axe Early’s 
IRIW and groups like it has resulted in very 
little. 

For a while, it was thought that the anti- 
discrimination clause of the new Constitution 
(the Canada Act) would override the Indian 
Act. But another clause in the Canada Act 
specifically state that it cannot alter existing 
legislation designed to help “disadvantaged 
groups.” The Indian Act is such legislation. 
Native women have until April 1985, when the 
Canada Act will come into effect, to change 
the Indian Act. 

An aborted attempt to do that was made 
this summer. Then Indian Affairs minister 
John Munro introduced legislation that would 
change 12 (1)b just two weeks before Parli- 
ament recessed. Munro promised that money 
would be set aside to help bands that may find 
women returning to them to claim their status. 
The Bill said that the children of such women 
would be re-instated, but not their grand- 
children. 

“As bad as the Bill was, we wanted it to pass 
because then we would have a voice to fight 


with,” said Two-Axe Early. = 


Again, many western bands protested that 
there would not be enough money to take 
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care of all the women who returned. Women 
involved in the struggle deny that many wo- 
men would return to the reserves. The Que- 
bec Native Women’s. Association (another 
lobby group) released a paper 2 years ago 
which addressed this point. “Since reserves 
offer so little employment, (on some reserves 
unemployment is close to 80%) and white 
communities have more social services and 
conveniences, it is probable that only those 
with strong cultural ties will return.” 

Anita Pratt, now the director for the Mont- 
real branch of the QNWA agrees. “It’s ridic- 
ulous, these women don’t want money, they 
want respect and a birthright,” she said. 

Two-Axe Early adds, “It won’t cost extra 
taxes. If an Indian girl lives in the city on 
welfare, she could go back to the reserve and 
live good.” 

However, these arguments were not heard. 
The bill passed through Parliament at 3:45 
p.m. on the last day of the session. It was 
blocked in the Senate by Sen. Charlie Watt, a 
Quebec Inuit. “I wept,”said Two-Axe Early. 

She is-convinced that if more time and 
attention has been paid to the Bill, it would 
have passed easily. “Trudeau was never in 
favour of Native Indians’ rights and neither was 


Munro. He was too busy campaigning (for last 
spring’s Liberal leadership race).” 

In the meantime, more and more bands are 
using the existing Act to suit their own pur- 
poses. At Kahnawake, a group of women on 
the reserve realised the implications of the 
Act a few years ago. They lobbied for, and 
were given a complete moratorium on all 
mixed marriages. Now anyone on Kahnawake 
who marries a non Native immediately loses 
his or her rights. At least six young men have 
lost their status through this band ruling. “I 
wish one of them would jump up and say 
something,” said Two-Axe Early. She doesn’t 
understand why they should try to remove 
rights, instead of restoring old ones. “I don’t 
want this to happen to any Indian man.” 

Women like Two-Axe Early realise that 
they have very little time to act before the 
Canada Act entrenches the Indian Act for 
good. She urges all women to write to Prime 
Minister Mulroney and Steven Frith, in the 
department of Indian Affairs. “I must cry out 
in the darkness of this despair. The only hope 
is that the women of this society reared in 
justice will rise up to our cause.” 


— With files from Diane Dyson. 
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Henri Robideau’s BIG Ideas 


by Molly Shinhat 

“October 12, 1983. Giant crowd 
of 70,000 people (the largest mass 
demonstration in B.C.’s history) 
march a second time against the 
Socred’s Socalled ‘restraint’. In front 
of the Hotel Vancouver the fluffy- 
sweater hip capitalist flat-top entre- 
preneur Socred convention delegates 
come face to face with the plaid 
shirt working class minority disabled 
single parents on welfare unemploy- 
ed.” 

Is the title of a photograph ten feet 
long and one and a half feet high. It is 
one. of fifteen black and white 
“gianthropological low-tech panora- 
mic photographs” taken by Henri 
Robideau on exhibit from now ’til 
Oct. 21 at Dazibao Gallery. 

Robideau calls himself a gianthro- 
pologist because it “sounds scienti- 
fic,” adding that he thought it would 
give him “some real importance in 
the world.” He initially got interested 
in giant things while growing up in 
America. Fourteen years ago he 
moved to Vancouver from Berkeley, 
California and started to photograph. 

At his conference at Dazibao .on 
Sept. 30, he said that in the past he 
has taken “some stupid pictures.” A 
classic example would be a photo- 
graph of a drawing of a football field 
with 2 teams, made up of dead bugs, 
meticulously arranged on it. Another 
would be the pair of photographs 
titled “Bubble gum in action”—two 
of his children chewing gum—and 
“bubble gum at rest”—bubble gum 
stuck to the bottom of a chair. 

In 1972 he began work on a series 
of photographs of his wife Jeannie. 
Most of these focused on her daily 
life: Jeannie talking to local politicians 
about setting up a daycare centre, 
Jeannie mowing the lawn, Jeannie in 
shorts doing a cheesecake pose on 
the washer and dryer, and so on. 

“My photography has always dealt 
with things that have a sense of 


le march 


humour,” says Robideau. The fun- 
niest ‘photograph is “There have 
been times when Jeannie has sup- 
ported me,” a photograph of a 
broadly smiling Jeannie carrying an 
equally broadly smiling Robideau. 
The photograph obviously is a cute 
reference to what Robideau con- 
cedes can occasionally happen when 
he pays off the giant expenses that 
result from making giant photographs. 
As a continuation of this, in 1976 he 
took nude photographs of Jeannie 
while she was pregnant. 

Robideau explains that he took 
these family photographs, because 
he wanted to photograph something 
that other people could relate to. 
The series on Jeannie was the first 
work he exhibited. At this point, too, 
Robideau began to use text in 
conjunction with his photographs, 
at first “probably because it was 
trendy, but later I started to like it, so 
I kept on doing it.” 

When he began photographing 
giant forms in 1973, he would shoot 
single frames only. In 1975 he began 
taking two photographs of each 
form: a long shot showing the 
context it was in, and a close-up 
focusing on the form itself. 

After taking a year off to teach in 
1980, he took the first of the pan- 
oramas that are constructed the 
same way as those in his current 
show. The idea of using this techni- 
que came to him while he was trying 
to solve a problem: how could he 
represent the energy of painter 
Susan Scott? He ended up taking 
single photographs—in her studio— 
with her in each one that comprised 
a 360° interior view. Presented singly, 
the photographs would lose much of 
the impact that they have the way 
Robideau presented them, asa single 
photograph. He cut away the edges 
of the photographs, matching the 
backgrounds in each, and then 
pieced them together. 


Using the same technique, Robi- 
deau took photographs of Jeannie 
cutting his hair and shaving off his 
beard. In one of the single frames, he 
holds a “before” photograph; in 
another, he holds pictures of himself 
as a child. In this ten foot long 
photograph, even though everything 
takes place in the same space, 
Robideau plays with showing differ- 
ent things and different pieces of 
time in different frames. It’s a con- 
cept that Robideau says he would 
like to pursue. 

All of his recent work has been 
done using a 35mm camera with a 
slightly wide-angle lens (35mm). Each 
frame is printed in a 16 x 20” format. 
When pieced together, the shapes 
of the images vary considerably. 
Robideau says he never knows when 
he’s shooting what the shape of the 
final image will be but he always has 
a feeling for it. He tries to get as 
many photographs of a scene as 
possible, so that he will have a 
choice for each segment of the final 
panorama. 

Taking different pictures of the 
same scene does not always mean 
that the same exposure will be good 
for each shot. Robideau has matched 
his densities quite well however. The 
only photograph in the show in 
which he has not is “Giant Pysanka 
(Ukranian Eastern Egg)...” He used 
to worry about such inconsistencies, 
but now says that, within reason, he 
will print it and show it anyway. Even 
though he shoots with TRI-X (400 
ASA) and develops it in D:76, the 
grain in his photographs is quite 
small considering the size of the 
enlargements. Asa result of this and 
the use of a35mm lens for increased 

depth of field, his prints are quite 
sharp with plenty of detail visible. 

The final panoramas first take 
shape on small 5 x 7” work prints 
that Robideau splices together. He 
apparently gets quite nervous when 
it’s time to do the same with 16 x 20” 
archivally processed prints. He tries 
to match up at least one plane 
throughout the entire image. This is 
usually the background since fore- 


cut can create relationships whic 
did not exist in either photograph 
before. In “Giant Crowd of 30,000 
People March for Peace...” for 
example, in the first frame Robideau 
has cut just around a woman. Flush 
with the left edge of the second 
frame, Robideau included a man 


_carrying a child. Viewed as they are, 


spliced together, the two people 
appear to be a couple, when in fact 
they are not. This happens again 
between the second and third frames 
where people pushing prams end up 


Mia. 
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The cost of making images this 
large is enormous. Robideau esti- 
mates that to archivally print, mount 
and then frame one panorama, could 
cost him anywhere from $200 to 
$400. Despite this “I would love to 
do them bigger than! do them now,” 
he says. To save on costs, he intends 
to do them on resin-coated paper 
and to pin them on the walls of the 
gallery where he will exhibit next. 


The work at Dazibao was done 
during several trips within Canada, 


pushing other people’s children in 
other people’s prams. 


This technique of making pan- 
oramas makes the photographs 
much more personal and subjective, 
as opposed to the use of single 
frames separately or the use of a 
panoramic camera. Robideau makes 
decisions which would never have to 
be made if he used one of these 
techniques. He has published a 
limited .edition (1500) of eighteen 
postcards of single frames taken 
from panoramas. While they give 
the viewer an idea of his work and of 
the subjects themselves, they lose 
much of the freshness and unique- 
ness that is inherent in the way in 
which his panoramas are made. 


the most recent being a trip by car 
from Vancouver to St. John, New 
Brunswick. On his travels, Robideau 


‘sometimes finds out the stories 


behind the giant objects, although 
he admits that “as far as my data 
bank goes, I’m not very scientific 
about it.” Partly this is because he 
usually travels with his family, the 
members of whom are invariably 
telling him, while he is taking pic- 
tures, to “hurry up and get back in 
the car!” 

An interesting phenomenon that 
Robideau has discovered is that this 
kind of “monumental or architectural 
form” is a “dying thing” in the United 
States. He has found that in the 
United States, “they’re from another 
era, but in Canada they’re still 


Continued on page 10 


ground elements, unless they are 
inanimate, appear to move faster 
because they are closer to the lens. 
Because of this, it could be hard to 
find a reference point in the fore- 
ground of a photograph that can 
also be found in a subsequent frame. 

Robideau cuts the prints by placing 
two, One on top of the other, on a 
light table and checking where they 
match best. He rarely, if ever, cutsa 
straight line perpendicular to the 
edges of the photograph, although 
each line-cut is straight. Usually the 
cuts zigzag all over the place. ; 


In some of the photographs, this J - He — 
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General PUBLIC 


V from M bioek to 


by Ken Burke 

It’s inevitable ‘to bring up The 
English Beat when thinking of Gen- 
eral Public. Formed by The Beat’s 
two vocalists when they split with 
the group in 1983, General Public a 
tough act to follow. All the 
Rage..., their first album, shows 
Dave Wakeling and Ranking Roger 
still making a superior brand of pop, 
but lacking a personality to call their 
own. 

Conscious of the long shadow 
cast by The English Beat, Rage’s 
liner notes try their best to dispel the 
idea that General Public is just a 
front for Wakeling and Roger. “Yes, 
we’re in a group,” it notes before 
listing personnel, and credits all 
songs as “written and performed by 
General Public.” Despite these pro- 
testations, All the Rage... sounds 
more like a Wakeling-Roger solo 
album than the work of a functioning 
band. 

The songs throughout focus on 
Wakeling’s and Roger’s vocals, with 
the band concentrating on the back- 
ing music. In doing so, there isn’t a 


lot of memorable musicianship or - 


interesting interplay offered. Unlike 
The English Beat, whose greatness 
partially lay in the six members 
playing different styles off against 
each other, the four (white) musi- 
cians backing Roger & Wakeling 
tend for a slick studio sound. 
Despite this, David Wakeling and 
Ranking Roger have still come up 
with a helluva listenable solo album. 


by Elizabeth Weissman 

In 1979, there was aska revolution 
in England. Bands suchas the English 
Beat, the Specials, Madness and 
Selector were popular because of 
their fun-loving, dance-crazy, and 
basically benevolent music. Around 
1982, all this died out with only 
Madness staying around in any 
tangible form. 

In 1979, a band called the Villains 
formed. They did something that no 
other ska band did; they came to 
Canada. Four years down the road, 
they have put out an album with the 
wonderfully original title, Go Crazy, 
which they call ska-reggae. 

Go Crazy is apassable album. In 
fact, it makes great inoffensive, 
forgettable background music. Stuff 
that you would hear while watching 


Much of the music continues in the 
direction The Beat was heading to- 
wards with the addition of key- 
boards and memorable pop tunes 
like “Save It For Later”. In all ten 
cuts here, the emphasis is on getting 
people moving. Some, like “Tend- 
erness’’, even match the dance-floor 
best of The Beat, minus that group’s 
frantic abandon. Even a fairly trad- 
itional big-beat instrumentation can’t 
go far wrong when it’s working with 
songs as good as some of these. 

Just as the English Beat always 
mixed songs about relationships 
with more explicitly political appeals 
for social justice, so does this album, 
although more obviously so. Side 
one is dominated by takes of frus- 
trated love with Wakeling’s voice up 
front, and the flip features Ranking 
Roger more prominently reading lyr- 
ics like those in “As a Matter of 
Fact”; “It’s a matter of order, it’s a 
matter of class/the first to get told 
are the last to get asked/just watch 
your ass when the buck gets pass- 
ed.” 

Whether Roger or Wakeling does 
the lead, the combination of one on 
the lead vocal and the other on 
harmony continues to be one of the 
best sounds in pop today. As the 
songs surface is sketched out by the 
main singer, the other sweeps along, 
here blending in, there filling in 
empty spots with their own inflec- 
tion. Ranking Roger’s ska toasting is 
down to a bare minimum on this 
disc, but his voice still serves as the 
perfect counterpoint to Wakeling’s 
affected romantic agonies on the 
pop tunes here. 

It will be interesting to see if 
General Public does eventually de- 
velop their “own” sound in time. In 

the meantime, All the rage...is 
something of a gauntlet thrown down 
to remaining members of The English, 
Beat. If The Beat can recover from: 
the split as well as Wakeling and 
Roger have, this will be a great year 
for Beat-watchers. Two albums 
worth of dancing instead of one. 


eS = 
an Elvis Presley movie or maybe 
American Graffiti. It’s straight, basic 
rock ’n roll from the 50s, sax and all. 
Jerry Doucette, Vancouver’s resi- 
dent rocker, pitches in with back- 
ground vocals. It’s even danceable 
in parts. But it is not ska. 

Almost entirely unremarkable, Go 
Crazy has such marvelous lyrics as 
“Long, short, skinny, and fat/I like 
my women like that.” Classic this is 
not. Well, what can you expect from 
a band with nicknames like Jon E.B. 
Bad, Legs, Teaser, and Jock Strap? 

Destined to fade into obscurity 
(and maybe be heard on CJAD in 
the wee hours of the night), the 
Villains’ latest is not bad. It is not 
good. And above all, it is not ska! A 
good attempt but it falls way short of 
its mark. 


omeone shoot this dog 
by Ken Burke 
Six thoughts on Tommy Shaw’s 
Girls With Guns album: 


1) Tommy Shaw was the lead 
guitarist for the group Styx. Many 
members of. that group are now 
releasing solo albums. This means 
we are in the midst of a rock event at 
least as important as the group Kiss 
releasing four solo albums on the 
same day a few years ago. 

2) Tommy Shaw has this problem 
with his penis. At least that’s what 
seems apparent after listening to 
this record. Girls With Guns, What 
blatant symbolism; what truly exist- 
ential fear! Lyrics such as “Stand 
tall, don’t think small,” and “Shoot 
straight, I just can’t wait” indicate 
the remarkable candor Shaw has in 


Festival ‘Hitchcock’ a Loyola 


par Nathalie De Grandmont 
Peut-étre avez-vous déja entendu 
parler d’Hitchcock ou, sinon, de quel- 
ques uns de ses films les plus céleé- 
bres? (Les Oiseaux, Psycho). De 
toute tacon, vous aurez bientdt la 
chance de vous familiariser avec ce 
grand cinéaste. En effet, quelques 
années aprés sa mort, le grand 
Hitchcock nous revient par lentre- 
mise de quelques unes de ses plus 
belles oeuvres. Certaines d’entre 
elles, demeurées inaccessibles en 
Amérique du Nord pendant vingt 
ans, bénéficient presque d’un nou- 
veau lancement chez nous puisqu’on 


...BIG 
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Giant Nickel, Sudbury, Ontario, 
1982. 


bringing his problems to the public’s 
attention. There’s even another ref- 
erence to getting a gun during the 
album, in a song where he finds 
himself “defenseless.” Maybe he 
should join a self-help group or some- 
thing. But that’s probably why he 
plays guitar. After all, everybody 
knows what THAT’s a symbol for. 
3) If Tommy’s trying to sublimin- 
ate his phallic tensions by playing 
guitar, it doesn’t seem to be work- 
ing. The riffs in this guitar-based in- 
flight music lack bite, or even nibble. 
It’s as if Tommy tried to put heavy 
metal studs on Air Supply’s giddy 
MOR balloon. His paint-by-number 


les a vu réapparaitre derniérement 
dans plusieurs cinémas. 

Ce groupe de films, ayant été 
réalisé aux Etats-Unis entre 1948 et 
1958, caractérise une époque trés 
importante dans la carriére de ce 
maitre du suspense. 

Parmi ceux-ci, le film “Rear Win- 
dow” (Fenétre sur cour) interprété 
par James Stewart et Grace Kelly 
sera présenté gratuitement a Loyola 
mercredi le 17 octobre. Ce dernier 
est un film de suspense ot "humour 
et surtout l’étonnante maitrise de 
son réalisateur apporte a l’histoire 
une dimension particuliére: le spec- 


Continued from page 8 

building them. It’s not a thriving art 
form—but at least they’re still build- 
ing them now.” In Canada Robideau 
has found and photographed a giant 
nickel, a giant thermometer, a giant 
moose, a giant roast chicken, a giant 
sasquatch, a giant mutant hitch- 
hiker—the list goes on. Unfortunate- 
ly not all of his wonderful photo- 
graphs of these objects are on 
exhibit. 

Half of the photographs in the 
show are of these rather bizarre 
giant things, “Giant Jesus and the 
dinosaurs,” and “Giant Wawa 
Goose,” for example. The other half 
is made of political things, “Giant 
Batch of light bulbs adorn Parliament 
Building, Victoria, B.C. February 3, 
1982. How many politicians does it 
take to change a light bulb? None— 
They’re all in the dark,” for example. 

In a recent interview when asked 
to comment on the connection 
between these two types of work, 
Robideau replied that “the main part 
of me is a sense of humour. It’s hard 
to actually make a jump from the 


solos are dutifully hauled out for 
each song. The band members help- 
ing Tom out do their half-hearted 
best, but I suspect they’ve got sim- 
ilar problems. 

4) When Tommy isn’t working on 
his musical therapy, he writes lyrics 
like those in “Little Girl World” 
about those “girls” who say no, but 
of course really mean yes: “She 
hides in her little girl world/safe 
trom the torces that make her give 
in/safe from the boy who tries time 
and time again.” You see, “Her 
mother said wait/from the time she 
turned eight.” No wonder Tommy 
has problems. 


tateur participe a |’action et biensar, 
frémit, anticipe, analyse autant que 
le personnage principal. 

Le protagoniste photographe aven- 
turier et momentanément immobili- 
sé dans un fauteuil roulant, profite 
de son inaction pour observer la 
petite routine quotidienne de ses 
voisins de l’immeuble d’en face. 
Tout au long de ses différentes ob- 
servations, ce photographe devenu 
voyeur recueille certaines informa- 
tions qui l'améneront bientét a 
croire que son voisin d’en face a 
assassiné sa femme. I] tente d’abord 
de consolider son affirmation, par- 
vient a convaincre sa fiancée, pour 
ensuite se précipiter dans une affo- 
lante course aux preuves, remplies 
de péripéties assez essoufflantes... 
(souvenez-vous que le spectateur, 
grace a la caméra subjective d’Hitch- 
cock, se trouve lui aussi assez 
étroitement mélé a l’action.) 

Bref, c’est un film intéressant, 
palpitant, et contrairement a cer- 
tains suspenses contemporains, 
plein de surprises. Rempli d’un hu- 
mour finement utilisé, il provoque 
aussi be bons éclats de rire, toujours 
bienvenue n’est-ce pas? 

Enfin, aprés avoir vu l’un de ces 
films (quel qu’il soit), on comprend 
mieux pourquoi on a si souvent fait 
référence aux techniques et au style 
d’Hitchcock; et pourquoi vingt ans 
plus tard, ses films suscitent encore 
un intérét tel qu’ils pourraient bien 
faire bouger des foules dans les 
prochaines semaines. 

Rear Window: Loyola 17 octobre - 
Outremont 20-23 et 24 octobre 
The Wrong Man: Loyola 24 octobre 
(20:45) 

Vertigo: Loyola 31 octobre - Cinéma 
V 3 au 6 novembre. 

(et quelques autres dans les cinémas 
de repertoire, jusqu’a la mi-novem- 


bre) 


giant things to these political things. 
And it’s also hard for me as a person 
with a sense of humour to get into 
things that are very politically rigid, 
like ideological things.” 

Robideau has photographs in the 
show that are not really “giant” 
objects. In “Giant Waste of the 
taxpayers’ money, obsolete military 
hardware coming in low over the 
Courts of St. James shopping mall 
and apartment complex...,” the plane 
is no bigger than it should normally 
be. Robideau uses objects of this 
sort to make a political statement. 

Primarily this comes from a wish 
to document “the giant waste” for 
example. It also “comes from feel- 
ing,” says Robideau, “Like my giant 
things. They come from a sense of 
humour which is a feeling. It’s an 
emotional thing. The political things 
come from my feeling that what’s 
being done is wrong.” 

Henri Robideau’s Pancanadienne 
Gianthropological Survey continues 
at Dazibao Gallery, 4060 Boul. St. 
Laurent, Suite 104, until October 
21st. 


5) In “Free to Love You,” Tommy 
talks about what he doesn’t want 
happening when he gets big — age- 
wise; “I don’t want to grow up to bea 
lawyer/I don’t want your future in 
my hands.” Since Tommy is well 
into rock middle age, what could 
this mean? Is he considering other 
career options? And where can peo- 
ple write with suggestions? 

6) When I was in grade nine, | 
bought a Styx album that came in 
really neat gold vinyl. After a few 
weeks, I got bored looking at the 
see-through disc and got rid of the 
record. This album doesn’t even 
have coloured vinyl going for it. 


And don’t call me Shirley 


Playoff hopes “Shirley” alive now 
alter 19-14 victory over McGill 


by Brendan Cahill 
The Concordia Stingers Football 
team showed just what a little pride 


and determination can do as they ~ 


captured the 16th and final Shaugh- 
nessey Cup Saturday afternoon 
before over 2000 excited fans, 
defeating McGill 19-14. 

Concordia historically almost 
always lost these contests, going 
into the game with a 2-12 won-lost 
record. But they came up with a 
good fight on what looks to be the 
last time these two schools would 
encounter each other on the gridiron. 

The team lead at the half 10-5 and 
added 8 more ina third quarter they 
owned totally. The McGill Redmen 
actually got the first points in the 
game as the third down snap from 
center sailed away over punter 
Daniel Malats’ head and Malats did 
all he could just keeping away from 
further trouble as he was jumped on 
in the endzone for 2 points. 

A bad bounce on a Joe Cerino to 
Jacques Plourde pass gave McGill 
good possession in Concordia terri- 

_ tory and when their drive was in 
trouble thanks to a 14 yard sack, 
Glen Miller booted a 35 yard field 
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‘The Stingers came back in drama- 
tic style after that: A McGill touch- 
down drive was stopped when 
McGill’s Myles Druckman dropped 
the ball when hit by a hell-bent-for 
leather Stinger defence protecting 
their own 2 yard line. Dave Cescon 
picked up the loose ball and was on 
his way upfield full tilt boogie. 

After he was pushed out of bounds 
at about midfield, Concordia gained 
more yards on a roughing penalty. 
They then put together a drive that 
took them all the way to the goal 
line, but came away with nothing as 
Ed Shirley fumbled the ball on the 1 
on first and goal. 

This kept them in good position to 
try a field goal on their next posses- 
sion, but they had to settle for a 
single point, giving them their first 
point of the game, 5-1. 

Concordia refused to give up 
however, and this was where their 
determination started to show itself. 
_ On their next possession, at McGill’s 
50, QB Joe Cerino found Andrew 


Eland, who’s becoming quite a safety 
valve for the offence, at the Redmen 
17. Shirley charged his way to the 4 
on back to back carries. A penalty 
put them back 5 yards to the nine, 
and Shirley did what he does so well 
and rani first 6; then 4 yards and was 
in the endzone to erase McGill’s 
lead for good. 

On their fourth possession, the 
offence showed more grit by starting 
from their 49 and grinding out a 
series of small yards gains until they 
found themselves on McGill’s 26, 
with just enough time to kick a field 
goal. This time Malats sailed it 
through the uprights and the Stingers 
went into the dressing room with a 
10-5 lead. 

The team kept their momentum 
going after the half as they came on 
and totally dominated the third 
quarter. The Stinger defense got 
very tough with their coverage and 
did their best to take away the flats 
from the Redmen and their quarter- 
back, Jamie Crawford. 


Crawford, a 5 year university ball 
veteran, put together many exciting 
and successful passes to the flats 
and deep, and was a big threat all 
game, but was pulled in the 3rd 
quarter. 

“IT was pulled as a sort of experi- 
ment,” Crawford said after the game, 
“to see how the defence would 
adjust, or if they would at all.” 

Without Crawford at the helm, 
the Redmen were just an ordinary 
team. On their second play of the 
first series sans Crawford, Brian 
Fuller threw in the direction of 
Stinger Joe Baldinelli. That’s all you 
have to do to give it away, and 
Baldinelli and co. brought it back to 
the line of scrimmage. 

That’s all the defense had to do as 
on the next play Shirley made up 
again for his fumble by tearing out of 
the backfield for a 26-yeard touch- 
down run. All this on the power of 1 
and a half ankles. 

“Yeah, I stretched tendons in my 
right ankle in the first half, but I was 
still able to play on it,” said Shirley, 
who admitted he “felt bad,” fumbling 
the ball on the 1 in the first half. 

The convert was good this time 
and the Stingers led 17-5. But they 
weren't finished there. 

On the kickoff Malats put the ball 
70 yards right into the endzone 
where it was bobbled out of bounds. 
This gave them another point and an 
18-5 lead. 

Malats’ punts have to be mention- 
ed as a contributing factor in the 
win, as they continually put the 
Redmen a good distance away. 

With Crawford back in control, 
the Redmen marched down the field 
and when their drive failed, they 
were in range for a Miller fiéld goal, 
but went wide for a single. 

Crawford pulled his team out a big 
hole the next time McGill had the 
ball, and after he’d gone down the 
field and they punted, Concordia 
found themselves on their own 10 
with their worst field possession of 
the day. After an electrifying 30 yard 
run by Shirley was nullified by a 
penalty, Cerino was almost tackled 


Ed Shirley and Joe Cerino combined for 2 T.D.’s and 150 yards rushing Saturday. 


in his own endzone. The Stingers 
gave the 2 points in the endzone 
with eight minutes left to put McGill 
as far away as possible. 

This made the score 18-8, and then 
Crawford really got rolling. 

Crawford is dangerous. On the 
next series a double penalty put his 
offence back 30 yards. Two plays 
later he’d passed his way out of ajam 
and into a first down situation at 
Concordia’s 37. His next pass found 
Ray Lalonde on his way to the 
endzone and McGill finally got the 
touchdown they’d been denied so 
long by the stingy Stinger defence. 
This so angered the defence that 
they roared in on the convert and 
the ball bounced off a purple and 
yellow wall. 

On the Concordia possession 
following the kickoff, Malats punted 
the ball 47 yards on third down and 
rounded out the scoring for the 
game, 19-14. 

McGill coach Charlie Baillie had 
little to say about the game. 

“Concordia came to play and they 
hit hard,” came the reply from a 
grim-faced Baillie. 

Concordia’s Skip Rochette was 
noticably happier, and told reporters 
after the game, “the team deserved 
it. They are a young team, and they 
won it today by intensity and 
maturity.” 

Noting that this was the last time 
they’d play against their cross town 
rivals from down Sherbrooke Street, 
Skip said, “the team was motivated 
by that and placed special emphasis 
on that fact.” GRID BITS Ed Shirley 
had a couple of words for this 
reporter after the game. “Yeah, you 
guys were cutting us down in the 
paper, but we came out today and 
showed that we gotta lotta pride,” 
noting that, “it was a tough game, 
and we came out ontop, andit’ll bea 
tough game next week too.” Shirley 
has now rushed for 5 touchdowns 
and 572 yards on 10 carries for a5.72 
rushing average per carry. Concor- 
dia ran and McGill passed Saturday, 
getting 220-77 and 58-292 rushing 
and passing respectively. 


The Concordia cheerleaders display winning form Saturday 


During Saturday’s game, a special 
event took place at halftime. It was 
the annual competition between the 
McGill and Concordia cheerleaders. 
In their second year of competition, 
our women’s team defeated McGill 
167-117. 


“It was a double victory today, 
very motivating and moving. Incredi- 
ble. We worked long and hard on 
our routines.” 

The hard work paid off. The squad 
wanted to be military-sharp in their 
routines and they were. Congratula- 
tions go to: Stella Macres, Shirley 


After the game, talking to Shirley Alves, Gerry Goiffe, Janice Housez, 
Alves, captain of the team, “heart” Rosy Antony, Jeanine Sanford, Mari 
came through. She talked about the Popoulias, Dominique Beaulieu and 


“excellent win”. 


Barbara Danese. 
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Men’s team on winning streak, sweep weekend games 


by Liz Crompton 

The Men’s soccer Stingers ex- 
tended their winning streak to four 
games this weekend with back-to- 
back victories against the Trois- 
Rivieres Patriotes and the Bishop's 
Gaiters. The only thing the team 
really needs now is a lot of fan 
support — and it’s a pleasure to 
watch the men’s soccer squad play- 
ing as well as it is. 


Stingers 5, Patriotes 1 
Saturday 


The Trois-Rivieres troupe started 
out fast, forcing the Stingers to 
make mistakes. They applied a con- 
siderable amount of pressure, look- 
ing or a clear shot on their oppo- 
nents’ net, but the Stingers effective- 
ly smothered their efforts. In spite of 
the disorganization of the Concor- 
dia players, they managed to score 
in a scramble around the Trois- 
Rivieres goal area within the first ten 
minutes, with Ron Ruffner sending 
the ballinto an empty net. Patriotes’ 
goaltender Dany Delisle might learn 
from this that he’s more useful to his 
team in the nets than as a defender. 

The Patriotes, down 1-0, came 
back with a vengeance, almost tying 
the score in a heart-stopping skirm- 
ish near the Concordia goal mouth. 
The Stingers muscled the ball out of 
danger and up the left side of the 
field. After running about a while in 
the Trois-Rivieres half of the field, 
they cooperated long enough to put 
themselves up 2-0. Rouzbeh Yaz- 
dani scored a ‘fluke’ goal from an 
almost 180 degree angle, after a first 
attempt by a teammate failed. 

The game started to liven up as 
the Stingers became enthusiastic 
and Trois-Rivieres worried. The lat- 
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ter were finally relieved when Rashid 
Chaffai’s shot was deflected by a 
Concordia defender into the net. 
The half petered out, ending 2-1. 

The Patriotes dominated the Sting- 
ers in the early going of the second 
half, but they didn’t enjoy it for long. 
Concordia suddenly decided it was 
time to show their true colours. 
They took the play to Trois-Rivieres, 
giving them little chance to gain 
control of the ball. The play started 
to cool down, but then Stinger Albert 
Galleoni’s unwarranted ejection from 
the game sparked his team on to 
three fairly quick goals. 

The blitz began with a free kick 
taken by Ruffner. Paul Johnson con- 
verted it into a scoring header, giving 
the Stingers a 3-1 edge. A minute 
later, Richard Enos came in alone 
and outplayed Delisle with some 
neat footwork and it was 4-1. In the 
winding down stage of the game, the 
desperate Patriotes tried hard to 
narrow the margin. But it was Con- 
cordia who wrapped up the scoring 
on a good long kick through some 
traffic which beat the goaltender 
cleanly. This goal by Ethelbert Anth- 
ony gave the Stingers their 5-1 tri- 
umph. 

Patriotes’ coach Brian Barton had 
hoped that the home-field advantage 
would incite his team to play better. 
“We aren’t fit. We tire ourselves out 
early because we’re dribbling the 
ball too much. We also play too 
close; it took Concordia to open up 
the game.” 

The team was also suffering from 
a lack of practice, for reasons be- 
yond the players’ control. “There 
isn’t any team spirit,” lamented 
Driss Bensouda. “There’s a lot of 
individual talent, but without the 
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practice time we can’t expect to 
properly develop a team system, to 
learn to play well together.” 

Of course, the Stingers revelled in 
their victory. Ruffner, who opened 
the scoring, said that his team is 
playing more as a unit and is settling 
down to play the system. “We’ve 
absorbed the new information (of 
coach Any Oronato’s system) and 
we’re coming back to playing in- 
stinctively. We don’t have to think 
out everything now — it’s coming 
more naturally. We’ve been pract- 
icing hard every day, and it’s really 
showing now.” 

Onorato also feels his players 
have been working hard, and that 
through this effort they have achiev- 
ed a great deal. “We’ve come a long 
way. The players are believing in the 
system because it works. And when 
we’re under pressure, we come out; 
the attitude’s good.” 


Stingers 4, Gaiters 9 
Sunday 


The Stingers recorded their sec- 
ond victory of the same score 
against Bishop’s, this time at the 
Athletic Complex. The game began 
at a fast pace, with Concordia dom- 
inating from the very start. The 
Gaiters found it very difficult to get 
the ball out of their half of the field 
and almost impossible to keep it out. 

Bishop’s goaltender Nick Green 
had to be very alert during the 
Concordia barrage of the first half. 
He made a few key saves which kept 
his team from being totally humili- 
ated, but was finally beaten cleanly 
on a shot by Peter Mitchell. The 
Gaiters should have considered 
themselves very fortunate to have 
come out of the first half down only 
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Jubilant Stingers hoisting Shaughnessey Cup in exciting moments after 19-14 victory. 


Sportshorts 


by Brendan Cahill 

Fhe. Concordia Men’s Hockey 
team, still smarting from their sur- 
prising loss to Trois Rivieres, played 
Saturday and Sunday against U.N.B. 
and Saint Thomas University, both 
in New Brunswick. As of press time, 
only the score from Saturday’s game » 
was available. The Stingers won’ 
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one, 6-3, with defensemen Rob 
Martone leading the way with two 
goals. Jim Stevenson got one, as did 
Randy Edmonds, Bob Flaro and 
William D’Ambrosio. They are cer- 
tainly capitalizing on their breaks as 
pe of the six Ss were scored on 
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weekend, winning one and losing 
the other. On Friday they beat 
McGill 2-1, as sort of a taste of things 
to come. Saturday they lost to league 
powerhouse Queen’s 4-0. The spirit 
remains high on the team though, 
according to media representative, 
Karen Ungerson...The Women’s 
Rugby team is starting and they 
want people to know there is a lot of 
enthusiasm and needs for more 
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1-0. 

The Stingers started the second 
half wanting to make the score ind- 
icative of the play. They pressed on 
relentlessly, and had an opportunity 
handed to them on a silver platter 
when Bishop’s was caught mishand- 
ling the ball in their penalty area. 
The resulting free kick awarded to 
Concordia amounted to nothing, 
but seconds later Paul Johnson 
dashed in on Green. The Bishop’s 
goalie fumbled on Johnson’s shot 
and let the ball roll under him into 
the waiting net, bringing the score to 
2-0. 

Green was taken off in favour of 
Sterling Mawhinney, whose debut 
was marred by a very quick goal. 


The Stingers charged, hotly pur- 


sued, to the left of Mawhinney. 
Once there Ron Ruffner put the ball 
away from close in to make it 3-0. 

The Gaiters continued to catch 
only fleeting glimpses of the Sting- 
ers’ pitch. On their first real venture 
out of their end, they came close to 
closing the scoring gap but met with 
too much opposition. They began to 
put some pressure on, perhaps 
heartened by the realization that 
they were actually in enemy terr- 
itory. Concordia slowed down a bit, 
letting their opponents come _ to 
them. They subsequently regrouped 
and headed upfield into the Gaiter 
half for the remainder of the game. 

After some lively action around 
the Bishop’s net, including a shot 
which seemed destined for a spot 
above Mawhinney’s head but found 
instead the crossbar, Lillo Triassi 
completed the scoring to give his 
team the 4-0 game. Concordia put in 
a strong finish, determining not to 
lay back to protect their lead. 
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The Gaiters’ coach, Archie Quick, 
was obviously disappointed after his 
team’s second defeat of the week- 
end. “We had a very bad game on 
Friday (a 5-0 loss to McGill). We 
played better today, but Concordia 
moves the ball better than we do. 
They also have a few more better 
players than us.” He didn’t think 
that the players went into the game 
feeling already defeated as a result 
of Friday’s loss. 

Gaiter Paul Geman said, “to be 
good, a team needs a lot of prac- 
tices. We need to play together 
more often, because we’re still not 
sure yet where everyone’s going to 
be on a given play.” 

The Stingers were satisfied with 
themselves after the game. Said 
Carlos Carvalho, “There are no 
superstars; we put in a team effort. 
We work hard in practice, and right 
now we're very self-confident. The 
team’s looking forward to McGill,” 
which is considered the team to 
beat. On the negative side, Carvalho 
thinks they still lack the killer instinct 
around the net. 

His coach, Andy Onorato, agrees. 
“We have to be able to put the ball in 
the net. The players work hard to 
create the chances but they don’t 
put the ball away. That’s what’s 
missing.” he is nonetheless pleased 
with the way the team has been 
playing of late, as a unit. 

The Stingers have two more 
games this coming weekend, Satur- 
day at 2 pm in Sherbrooke and 
Sunday they are hosting UQAM at 
1 p.m. There are only two more home 
games in the regular season, so 
come out and catch some rays while 
cheering the Stingers on. They need 
you!!! 
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